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CLEVELAND DEBATES YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL PROPOSAL 


The year-round, or four-quarter school plan, is the current educational talk of this 
large industrial metropolis which has a tradition for having put into practice 40 years 
ago some of the "better-school-standards goals" that many other cities today are fight- 
ing to achieve. Namely, the pioneer project of special classes for the gifted in ele- 
mentary schools and full-fledged vocational schools. 





But right now, Cleveland has a controversy by the tail that nas tied other school 
communities in knots for several years. The pros and cons have a familiar and still-to- 
be-settled-ring. "Money will be saved by utilizing expensive buildings and equipment 
during the usual summertime closeup." "Operating costs will increase if schools oper- 
ate 12 months instead of nine." "The proposal is fine, perhaps, for suburban school 
systems which expect a large population growth over the next decade - but not for urban 
centers being drained of their young-parent families." "Teacher opposition...parent 
opposition." 





Pending before the Cleveland Board of Education is a 5l-page report on the year-round 
school proposal, which incidentally, stemmed from the interest and curiosity of current 
School Board President Charles A. Mooney. Briefly, the plan means 12-month use of school 
buildings but not 12 months of attendance for students. Most pupils still would attend 
about 180 days as they do now. One aspect of the plan would provide for four quarters 





of 12 weeks each; the remaining four weeks could be used for Christmas and Easter vaca- 
tions as well as other holidays. Under the plan only 75 percent of the young people 
would be in school at any one time. At all times, there would be 25 percent of the 
pupils on vacation. (The plan, by all accounts, is working successfully and saving 
money for the smaller city of Alquippa, Pa.) It might be pointed out, that in Cleveland, 
all members of the Board of Education are not warm to the plan - certainly many parents 
and school personnel are not - and School Supt. Mark C. Schinnerer is demanding complete 
study and an analysis of proponent and opponent arguments. 


Advocates of the plan claim it is a modernization of the school year to fit big city 
conditions. Say they: The current three months summer vacation is a hangover from a 
rural agricultural society when parents needed their children for work on farms. Summer 
closing of schools isn't necessary for this reason in a big city. Closing school plant 
during the summer wastes expensive buildings. Total value of school buildings and 
equipment in the Cleveland school system is $125,000,000. No businessman would voluntar- 
ily shut down a factory involving such an investment for a three-month summer vacation. 
With only 75 percent of the pupils attending school at any one time, less housing and 
fewer classrooms would be needed. Thus the present 125,000 enrollment would need housing 
for only 93,000. With a 1968 expected enrollment of 168,000 building accommodations for 
126,000 would be adequate ~ theoretically. The current construction and building program 
of the School Board for 1957-58 totals $9,460,225 which includes 207 new classrooms. But 
with the four-quarter plan in operation, the report states, this could be cut to $3,397,000 
--or about 137 of the 207 classrooms wouldn't be needed. 





Disadvantages of the plan, opponents claim, far outweigh the advantages. Longer opera- 
tion would mean more money for teachers, more custodial care, clerical help, more repair 
expense. The opponents point out the plan, in addition, would mean new courses of study, 
a deterent to recruitment of new teachers and dissatisfaction among the ranks of long- 
time faculty. The parents' opposition is this: "How in the heck can we plan a vacation?" 
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Among those sought after by Cleveland news media are (left to right) Finis E. Engleman; Philip J. Hickey; Cleveland 
School Supt., Mark C. Schinnerer (see story, page 1); and Lawrence Derthick. 


AASA EDUCATOR-DELEGATES FOCAL POINT OF COMMUNITY INTEREST IN CLEVELAND 


The nation's top school leaders who attended the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators' regional convention which wound up a 4-day run here yesterday were the center of 
attention of Cleveland citizenry. Many of the educator-delegates, association officials 
and convention speakers appeared daily on panel and interview shows of local radio and tele- 
vision stations. They were asked to refute the current barrage of criticisms leveled 
against the United States' network of public schools. They were asked for comments on 
Life Magazine's series of educational articles and editorials, billed as a re-examination 
of America's school offerings. (The March 31 issue of Life contained a major cover feature 
on the current status of math and science as portrayed by one "over-worked, under-paid yet 
highly devoted and skillful teacher" from Portland, Ore. It contained also a stinging edi- 
torial entitled "The Deeper Problem in Education is to Dig out Educationists' Debris and 
Rediscover Learning's True Nature.") The latter drew blood from the educators convening 
in Cleveland and elsewhere. 











AASA President Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis, pointed out 
that individual school systems must "play-by-ear" the type of courses they offer. In many 
cases, he said, this means tuning in to the demands of the local community and turning a 
deaf ear to the louder and more powerful din of critics of educational operation who have 
captured the fickle fancy of some communications media including the written word, the 
heard word, the pictured word and the by-product of the three - the word of mouth conclu- 
sion. Dr. Finis E. Engleman, AASA Executive Secretary, remarked "it would seem if you 
have recognition in anything you have become immediately an expert in education." He 
added "and I mean if you built a submarine, a satellite...or even if you were a former 
President of the United States..." U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
stated the charge that public schools are neglecting the 3 R's is not supported by facts. 
As evidence, he cited figures showing that modern public school students do better in tests 
than students of earlier years. B. I. Griffith, Director of Public Relations, Ohio Educa- 
tion Association, wrote Roy E. Larsen, President of Time Inc. that: "I was surprised and 
shocked to find in both Time and Life this week editorials containing this unsupported 
statement: '‘'U. S. high school students are plain ignorant of things grammar school students 
would have known a generation ago.' These are fighting words. Do you have evidence to 
support this statement, or are you guilty of reporting malicious gossip?" 




















-——- SHOW CARD 


April 7th issue of Life - A round-up of the exciting educational develop- 
ments in all parts of the country with examples of new techniques, new 
curricula and including a proposal by James B. Conant, President Emeritus, 
Harvard University, for the "ideal U. S. high school." (The April issue op 
of Better Homes and Gardens features an article on Elkhart, Ind. - "a city 


that likes those who teach its children." Result: None of the problems 
of insufficient teachers and overcrowded classes. 























GOVERNOR WILLIAMS SEES MORE THAN CRASH SCIENCE PROGRAMS 


Governor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan warned delegates attending the AASA regional 
convention in Cleveland that "if we react to the Soviet threat merely by crash programs 
in science and technology - important as this is - we will miss the opportunity history 
now gives us for a deep reinvigoration of the American dream of equality and freedom for 
all mankind." He added that "art, music, literature, the sciences, the skills of agri- 
culture, the study of languages, the managerial know-how of business and industry, the 
talents of labor organizations - all have a place in a total effort to advance democracy 
at home and abroad and to achieve a genuine peace.” 





"There is a crying need in the United States today for all kinds of talents," Williams 
said, "from Einsteins to mechanics and from philologists to laboratory technicians." "Our 
economy just won't run the way it should without them, our security requires their skills, 
and our hopes for a fuller life and for peace are vain strivings unless they are on hand," 
Williams declared, concluding, "the growth of the United States in spiritual and material 
strength has gone hand in hand with the growth in education." 





SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHERS CAN TAKE SMALL FRY DOWN THE ROYAL ROAD TO ADVENTURE 


A panelist at the National Science Teachers Association convention which just concluded 
sessions in Denver scored a hit with his whimsical description of "What Qualities Today's 
Science Teacher Must Possess." Charles Koepke III, general science teacher at John Mar- 
shall Junior High, Stockton, Calif., said the science instructor should "take students on 
a field trip and be one of the first to turn over a rock or break open a rotten log...one 
of the first to probe with muddy fingers for specimens...or tiptoe silently in order to 
spot a squirrel eating...to want to as much as the kids to find out how amoebas eat or 
birds fly or spiders spin webs or rocks feel..." This modern science teacher, Koepke 
said, must have the belief in and the practice of the philosophy that "the world of science 
is more than milk carton barometers and ribbon thermometers or nails with copper wire around 
them or water boiling on a hot plate or reading from pages 6-16 in the textbook and answer- 
ing the questions at the end of the chapter." In other words - he must be: As doubting 
as Thomas, as humble as Paul, as dedicated as the Curies, as well-rounded as Da Vinci, as 
exhilarated as Hillary on Everest, as awed as Beebe in the ocean depths, as versed in psy- 
chology as Freud, as serene as Buddha, as zealous as Mohammed. Also, he must be a person 
with a cause: A combination of Ghandi and Luther...Schweitzer and Goddard...with the vision 
of the Wright brothers...the desire for improvement of Dewey - all this and still - as human 
as Truman. 





YOUNGER MERIT SCHOLARS SOUGHT 


The National Merit Scholarship Corporation has announced two major changes in the exe- 
cution of its national competitions. For the first time, the program will start with the 
testing of high school juniors rather than seniors. Also, the exams will be given in the 
spring instead of the fall. The 1958-59 merit program will get underway April 29 with a 
nationwide exam for second semester juniors and first semester seniors. 





Program administrators report that the April 29 exam will be longer than past tests and 
will provide additional measurements of a student's educational development. The test has 
been expanded from 2 to 3 hours and will include new sections measuring reading attainments 
in the natural and social sciences. As in the past three competitions, the exam will pro- 
vide measurement of the verbal and quantitative abilities of students. The switch to the 
junior year, according to program officials, will enable students to understand more about 
their academic strengths and weaknesses in time to apply the information in choosing courses 
in the senior year. They hope also that the test results will be useful to the students 
in making college plans as well as in selecting courses of study in which they are likely 
to succeed. The National Merit Scholarship Program is the nation's largest scholarship 
competition. In the current program, now in its final stages, more than 1,000 Merit Schol- 
arships worth $5 million will be awarded. 








Are they still sitting on the other end of Mark Hopkins'log? Newspaper 
accounts spell out the answer in a great big YES from big cities, little 
cities, towns and hamlets. Dallas, Texas, News - "In all the controversy 
over whether or not schools are properly educating today's youngsters, one 
group's opinions and ideas seem to have been overlooked by many - what & 
about the youngsters themselves? Never think for one minute these kids 
don't know what's going on. They do. They'll surprise you with an amazing 
knowledge of this science business and what it involves. They'll face up to 
their responsibilities. Don't worry about them." A Dallas principal points 
to such simple news media as school publications to prove this premise. He cites an essay 
carried in the Highland Park (Texas) Bagpipe which concludes that Russia does not have a 
better school system or superior student bodies. He cites a winning oratorial paper which 
contains these lines..."we — agers) must be allowed the freedoms to proceed according 
to the dictates of our own critical deliberation. We need more good models and fewer cri- 
tics. Every study of teen-ager ve attitudes finds them to be a reflection, sometimes dis- 
torted, but more often accurate, of adult thinking and behavior. We have within our ranks 
perhaps the first human to land on another planet, or a statesman who can unite the world 
for peace, or a writer who can reveal the heart of man to his fellows, or a prophet who 
can reveal the soul of God to mankind. Give generation a chance. We're not going to 
the dogs unless you stifle our abilities for iti al thinking - or unless you lead us 
there by your example." 




















Atlanta (Ga.) Journal - "They're going to spank 'em in Virginia schools - legally, that 
j3- The House of Delegates recently said so. The sponsor of the hot seat bill says that 
although use of the rod has been approved under common law all along, he wanted to make 
the right statutory to 'dispell the notion that a teacher can't switch the students.'" 
Adds the Journal columnist: "From what I — been reading lately about the uprisings in 
certain New me schools, I don't believe tl eachers should insist on administering cor- 
poral punishm to their pupils becaus« , all, what chance has a guy with a little 
Switch got when he goes up against a pup ar! wea with a revolver, aiaith wii, tire iron, 2 
switch-blade knife or whatever w he may have handy? As for Virginia - well, it will 
be interesting to note how diligently the new law is enforced and how many casualties will 
result therefrom." 





Wichita (Kan.) Beacon - "This is an editorial that every parent and every teacher should 
read. We have never said that about any other editorial. We may never say it again. We 
hope that this editorial will scare you We hope it will shock you into vigorous action." 
The Beacon editorial goes on to describe a detailed study made by Supt. H. H. Robinson, 
head of the in the nearby Southeastern Kansas town of Augusta. The study was on 
the reading, gerne and watching habits of school children in that community. ts 
findings show that children like new 78 percent of the youngsters meer. the Augusta 
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Daily Gazette - they prefer local news to news of national significanc The young ‘uns 





tend to neglect magazines, particularly those with youth appeal such as aviation, mechanics, 
sports, hobbies . The most popular magazines are Life, Reader's Digest and The Saturday 


Evening Post. Time and Newsweek interest only a few. "For a number of our young people," 
quote Robinson, "the re ding of comic books is a major time consumer and their only read- 
ing diet." In the 7th grade, 95 comic books per week. Most shocking of all was the sum- 
mary of radio and TV listening and vie\ 1 aap aa Re with the 7th grade, 365 hours per 


++ 


week...and it diminishes to 24 hours <ly for high school seniors. 
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